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From the New York Observer. 
THE CONVERSION OF MARY LA FLEUR, 
A ROMAN CATHOLIC GIRL. 
-{An authentic narrative furnished by a Clergyman.] 
It is natural, wheh cvrctecer> with he +L. -* 


mounting the steep ascents of life, we seat our- 


| female residing in the city of M 


selves down by the way-side to breathe a little, that 
we cast our eyes backwards, and review the wind- 
ing path which we have travelled, the deep ravines 
that we have crossed, and survey with more fixed 
attention, the beauties of the vallev, which spreads 
far and wide beneath. Few men take such a re- 
trospect with more solemn feelings than the minis- 
ters of the reconciliation, every step of whose past 
is unalterably associated with the everlastirg fu- 
ture of very many fellow immortals, 

Among those persons with whom my own histo- 
ry has been mercifully connected, and to whom 
memory therefore, pleasurably reverts, is a young 
, hamed, ac- 
cording tothe French mode of spelling, Marie La 
Fieur, a passage in whose history I will briefly 
narrate. Mary had in early childhood lost her 
mother, and her father being a man of dissolute 





| habits, the principal charge of her education de- 


; circumstances. 


volved upon a surviving grandmother in indigent 
It is sufficient proof of the fidelity 


_ with which the old lady discharged her duty to her 


sean, 


orphan grand-child, that she had taught her to 
read; an accomplishment quite rare among the 
lower classes in Roman Catholic countries. At a- 
hovwt the age of thirteen, Mary was engaged as a 


; servant in a Protestant family, which, though not 
' regularly constituting a part of my congregation, 
' by occasional attendance at our place of worship, 
- came considerably under the influence of my min- 
| istry. The grandmother with that zeal which so 


distinguishes the members of what she deemed the 
only Catholic, apostolic church, expressly stipulat- 


» ed, that no efforts should be used to change the re- 
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» ed,as it had been cheerfully acceded to. 


ligious predilections of the girl; and with that in- 
difference, which equally characterizes nominal 
Protestants, the stipulation was as faithfully observ- 
A few 
months after this arrengement, the God of all grace, 


» at whose footstool the pious people of our congre- 


gation had been pleading for the very mercy which 


» followed, was pleased in a most signal and sudden 
» Manner, to display his power over the hearts of 


men. The moral phenomena, which resulted from 
the presence of an Almighty agent operating upon so 
many minds at once, were such as have been uni- 
formly presented since an ascended Redeemer be- 
gan to dispense the promised Spirit, on the day of 
Pentecost, until the present hour; whether the 
scene of his operation has been laid among the 
rigors of a Siberian winter, or the burning heats 
ofan Indian climate ; whether the subjects of his in- 
flueuce,have been the roaming barbarians of the wil- 
derness, or the polished inhabitants of the crowded 
city. Mary had now an opportunity of witnessing 
how great a change was wrought, wherever the 


» transforming efficacy of the revival reached. She 


had seen her mistress, a gay and worldly woman, 
subdued by forgiving mercy, sitting an humble 
learner, at those feet, where she of Bethany once 
sat. She had observed the brother of her mistress, 
a thoughtless young man, become an anxious en- 
quirer, and then a joyful disciple of our Lord. She 
had seen a servant in the same family, in the va- 
Tous stages of irreligious stupidity, sorrowing anxi- 
ety, and believing hope; and soon after, a female 
friend of that servant, uniting with her in a new 
song of praise unto their God. These were events, 





:. 


which at once surprised and distwbed Mary, whose 
naturally sagacious mind was re\dy to appreciate a 
change, so joyful and divine. $he became desir- 
ous to possess a religion, so different from any 
a she had ever herself exp@ienced, or observ- 
. § Nee nr rE ES 

cate ntang_ Ber Catholic aquaie=eY a aid ast 
eve dream that it was fecessar’ ta seck for it 
without the pale of her own. communion, nor had 
she before suspected, that the tree of life grew any 
where, but within the enclosure of her own inherit- 
ed church. She now redoubled her diligence, which 
had always been exemplary; and was more than 
ever indefatigable in the performance of those acts of 
devotion which characterize the Romish religion. 
Bat it was not in the mortifying endurance of pen- 
ance, in the mere repetition of prayers, nor in the 
regularity with which each morning long before 
day-light she repaired in the depth of winter to the 
matin service in the church, thet the awakened 
conscience of Mary could find relief. Her case 
began to resemble that of the fetnale described in 
the Gospel, who ‘‘ had suffered many things of ma- 
ny physicians, and had spent all that she had, and 
was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse.” 
With a stricken heart, she went on the forenoon of 
a Sabbath memorable to her, to attend mass in the 
great French church. Every thing in stately archi- 
tecture, profuse gilding, rich tapestry, tasteful statu- 
ary, and splendid paintings; every thing in the 
deep tones of the organ, the solemn chanting of 
the missal, the imposing appearance of the priest- 
hood, in their gorgeous sacerdotal robes, together 
with the aticndanee of a vact multitude of worship. 
pers, was there, to strike the geases, inspire venera- 
tion, and overawe unbelief ; but Mary was seeking 
something, which no sublimity of ritual, no “pomp 
of circumstance,” could supply; and to her, it 
seemed, as she afterwards expressed it, ‘‘ as though 
there was no God there.” - She had been seeking 
for ‘‘ the living among the dead ;” and no wonder 
she returned disappointed and dispirited. She 
now besought her mistress to permit her to attend 
our afternoon service, with an importunity which 
could not be denied, notwithstanding the stipulation 
on which the grandmother had so explicitly insisted. 
It is proper to state, that throughout, the family 
had in consequence of this understanding, never 
once conversed with her on the subject of religion, 
but had left her entirely to the course of her own 
thoughts and observations. Nor had I, though ac- 
customed to speak with every member_of the house- 
hold, in the course of my pastoral visitation, which 
was almost constant at that time, any knowledge 
that there was such a person in the family. Upon 
her return from our place of worship, where she 
had for the first time in her life listened to a Pro- 
testant sermon, she expressed great satisfaction, 
that she had heard a man that could ‘‘tell about 
wicked hearts that refused to love God.” That 
evening, a meeting of inquiry for those who felt a 
particular solicitude respecting their salvation, was 
appointed atmy house. On this occasion also, she 
begged permission to attend. 

Never shall I forget the many solemn circum 
stances attending those meetings—the anxiety with 
which I watched every opening of the door, which 
brought another and another subject of conviction 
to the place, until the room was lined with persons 
oftentimes writhing under the pain of their own re- 
flections—and the impression with which the sing- 
ing of professing Christians assembled in my study 
immediately above, was heard by those below. It 


Seemed like the song of the redeemed, when, final- 
ly separated from the impenitent, a strain of their 


ing. 
the bleeds 
plications of Christians, were struggling as though 
in their last importunate and desperate effort, in 
the presence of the Hearer of prayer. 
invisibly present in many a bosom, ‘was the Holy 
Ghost who had more than once made that very 
room the birth-place of souls, and brought it “quite 
on the verge of heaven.” 
when every movement seemed in that critical hour 
to be, under God, dealing death, or life to the soul; 
viewed in the magnitude of its, eternal consequen- 
ces, appeared too much for a creature to sustain, 
Mary that Sabbath evening was one of the company, 
to each of whom I addressed some peculiar exhor- 
tation, and to all of whom, I endeavored to state 
their just condemnation, their desperate depravity, 


There I could read at one glance of the eye, by the 
numbers and solemnity of those present, the in- 
creasing or diminished seriousness through the whole 


congregation. T'kere were persons, whose eternal 
well-being, depending upon the issue of their pre- 
gant 


awakening ,might.pg, decided that very even- 


hearts of relatives, and the ardeut sup- 


‘THERE too, 


My own responsibility, 


the pollution of all their impenitent devotions, their 
dependence on sovereign grace, their continual 
danger of provoking the Holy Spirit to a final a- 
bandonment of their souls, the Gospel plan of re- 
demption through the blood of the Lamb, the free- 
ness and sincerity of the offer of pardon, and their 
ability, obligation, and warrant immediately to ac- 
cept that offer. Of the mental exercises of Mary, 
I remember nothing in particular, excepting that' 
she was one among others who expressed the hope 
that she had that evening given her heart to the Sa- 
viour. Her mind appeared calm and placid, and I 
saw nothing of her till the next day, when she cai- 
led on me, and gave a very pleasing and intelligent 
account of the change in her feelings. It was in- 
teresting to observe the manner in which a sensible 
mind, taught by the Spirit of God, and yet igno- 
rant of al] the modes in which Christians are wont 
to express themselves, communicated its feelings 
and views. When asked the reason of her previous 
distress of mind, she replied, ‘‘ Because my heart 
would not love God.” 

‘** And why are you now so glad ?” 

‘* Because I have a new heart.” 

‘* How do you know you have a new heart?” 

‘* Because I now love Jesus Christ, and hate sin.” 

She had called on me, to request my advice upon 
the propriety of her going to converse with her 
poor old grandmother, to whom she seemed tender- 
ly attached, and whose spiritual state, she deplored 
with sobbing and tears. I advised her to go: though 
perhaps, it was a hazardous undertaking for so 
young a Christian. She went, and found her aunt 
and grandmother together. When she began in 
the simplicity and ardor of her squl, to disclose her 
new views, and urge upon their acceptance the 
Gospel of Christ, they at first ridiculed her for so 
novel a procedure, but quickly perceiving her steady 
to her purpose, and actuated by a real and deep- 
seated fecling, they were roused to a storm of al. 
ternate rage and grief, that burst on the poor girl, 
who had so suddenly become infected with what 
they deemed soul-destroying heresy. She was im- 
mediately taken to the priest, and required to make 
confession. To her confessor, she said that she 
thought it needless to recount her sins to him, as 
she had already confessed them to Jesus Christ, 
and. believed herself forgiven, but that she was 
ready to give a reasvn of the hope that was in her, 
which she did, much to the amazement of the priest, 
who had probably never before heard such views 
and feelings expressed in the.confessional. The 





melody shall fall upon the ear of outcast despair. 


whole mystery was by him explained to her friends, 
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with the aid of two or three such significant, and con- 
venient words, as Protestantism, heresy, enthusiasm; 
and it was strictly enjoined as a circumstance of 
prime importance, that the Scriptures should be 
entirely reinoved from her reach. Mary, however, 
remained firm throughout this severe trial, which 
only served to convince her of the total ignorance of 
true piety in that sacerdotal guide whom she had 
been accustomed to revere as the repository of 
wisdom and holiness, and as a favorite of God, the 
grand means of procuring favor for her. After 
this unsuccessful attempt to recover her to the faith 
of her friends, she was at once removed from the 
family, where she had been at service, and threat- 
ened with an entire exclusion from all Protestant 
society and books. This had such an overwhelm- 
ing influence upon her spirits, that, at the conslisios 


giiadiemtins ugue ucst uy ves, 
whose feelings were somewhat softened, and I have 
been told strangely altered, that this young and firm 
confessor of the truth, should be restored to her 
former situation. In that situation she has lived 
since her conversion, now more than eighteen 
months, exemplifying the consistency and loveliness 
of the Christian character. Immediately afier the 
bondage of popish prejudice had been broken in 
her mind, and her heart prepared to see the beauty 
of holiness in the sacred page, her attachment to 
the New Testament led her to devote to its study 
every spare moment, she could possibly redeem. 
One remark, which she made shortly after her 
conversion, to the lady with whom she lives, furci- 
bly strack my mind. She was adverting to the 
circumstance of her extreme cowardice, when in 
the dark, and her former unwillingness to go alone 
to the garret.—‘* Now,” said she, ‘I feel no fear 
—I feel that God is all around me, and that he is 
within me.” 

Thus did the sovereign grace of God choose to 
ordain strength, and perfect praise in the experi- 
ence of this young disciple, and thus does it seem 
good to the Lord of heaven and earth to reveal un- 
to babes, the things, which he hides from the wise 


aod prudent. J.S.C. 
New York, November, 1828. 
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SIMON AND ANDREW CALLED. 

** And Jesus walking by the sea of Galilee, saw 
two brethren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew his 
brother, casting a net into the sea; for they were 
fishers. And he saith unto them, follow me, and F 
will make you fishersof men. And they straitway 
left their nets, and followed him.” 

And has the Lord Jesus never called to us? Oh! 
yes, by his providences, by his ministers, by his 
word, and by hisspirit. The Lord Jesus is contin- 
ually calling to us, “ Follow me, and I will give 
you everlasting life.” His providences speak to us, 
his kind and tender care over us, the blessings with 
which we are loaded, the health we enjoy, the 
friends we love, and even the afflictions which he 
sometimes sends us. His ministers speak tous, as 
they lift up their voice and cry aloud repent, believe 
and live. His holy word speaks to us, “turn ye, 
turn ye, why will ye die:” there is a voice in every 
page and every line of God’s everlasting word. 
And by his Spirit the Lord Jesus is striving with 
us, is daily beseeching us, to look unto him and be 
saved. 

Thus Jesus speaks, and thus we may hear his 
voice: “I have loved you, I have given myself for 
you, follow me, and I will never leave you, nor for- 
sake you.” 

Dear young reader, have you left ail and followed 
Jesus? Has your heart never melted within you at 
the sound of his gracious call? Do you not love Je- 
sus? Ask yourself these questions. ‘The humble 
fisherman who heard his voice while yet upon the 
earth, as he walked by the sea of Galilee, are an ex- 
ample to you whose privileges are so much greater 
than theirs had been. If you obey not, how great 
will be your condemnation ! 

The time is short; remember the Saviour said, 
‘He that is not for me, is against me.” If you 





aa 


love not the Saviar, you are the children of the 
wicked one. Chose ye this day, whom ye will 
serve; if the Lordbe God, serve him; but if Sa- 
tan, then serve hid: but forget not that you choose 
for eternity ! [ Youth's Friend. 
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HAD TRICKS. 


When Charles Bruce was at home for a short 
time from school, 1¢ went to see his aunt. This 
aunt had no boys a girls of her own to play with 
him, so she told tim she would take him to play 
with the son of a frend of her’s. : 

Charles Bruce vas a good boy, and his aunt 
thought that George Smith, the boy to whose house 


ole 4. him, Wat’ ‘ th d 
of his bad trick the same ; she had not yet hear 


George Smith had carts, and whips, and bats, 
and balls, and kites, and tops. He had more toys 
and play-things than he could use, and so he did 
not care for them at all. : 

He took Charles out to see a nice swing they 
had. George was but a rude boy, he did not love 
to go to school, nor yet to read books. ; 

Charles Bruce knew much more than he did, 
though he was not so old by two years. George 
would throw stones at the dogs and pigs, and call 
it good fun when he made them howl and cry. If 
he was at play at trap-ball, he would, if he lost the 
game, say bad words, so that few buys would play 
with him. 

Charles did not know all this, but he soon found 
some of it out; for the cat was laid on the mat by 
the door, and George gave her a kick as he went 
by; he next met the dog, and cut him with a 
whip he had in his hand ; then he threw stones at 
a poor ass, and hit it so hard on the leg that it was 
lame. 

“Oh fie, fie!’ said Charles to him, ‘‘ how can 
you do such things as these ?” 

“Why, do you not like to throw stones?” said 
George. , 

“No,” said Charles, ‘I do not; and pray what 
harm had that poor ass done, that you should 
choose to makehim lame? when did your dog try 
to hurt you? and what good could it do you to 
make his back smart with the lash of your whip, or 
to give puss such a great bruise on the side with 
the toe of your shoe ?” 

‘“* Why, it does me no good that I know of,” said 
George Smith; “but I like to do it. It makes 
them run, as if they would break their necks with 
haste, when they see me, and that makes me laugh. 
—I love to laugh, and your dogs and cats, and such 
things, do not feel much, and they are of no use 
but to make fun with.” 

“ Well!” said Charles, ‘you may do as you 
please, but I cannot laugh ; but at the pain of such 
things as dogs and cats, I would choose to cry all 
the days of my life; and give me leave to tell you, 
that you are quite in the wrong, both when you 
say they do not feel, and that they are of no use but 
to make fun with. Dogs guard the house at night 
from thieves, while you sleep safe, in your warm 
bed. 

‘Dogs can save the lives of men, and we ought 
not to treat them ill. 

‘Cats are not of quite so much use, for they do 
not guard us from theives; but they keep mice and 
rats from the house, who would gnaw and spoil the 
meat, the bread, and the cheese. 

‘*My aunt has a cat, who comes to the door to 
meet her, when she has been out; and when my 
aunt sits down to work, puss sits down too, and 
purrs to show how glad she is to be near some one 
that is good to her. 

‘© How can you think that they do not feel pain? 
They have flesh and bones, as well as we have; 
if you pinch or beat them, they cry out, and run to 
hide in some place, where they think they shall not 
be found by those who use them ill. If they did 
not feel pain, they would not cry out, but lie still 
like logs of wood. 

‘*] have been told by my friends, and have read 


things that have life, can feel pain ; and that if we 
learn to be hard of heart while boys, we shall not 


grow up to be good men.” 
” P Boe [infantine Stories, by E. Fenwick, 
on 


Honesty about little things.—‘‘ Matilda,” said lit. 
tle Thomas, ‘‘ do you know that one of the boughs 
of Mr. C.’s apple tree hangs over our garden wall, 
and when the fruit gets ripe, and the high winds 
blow, we shall have some of the apples?” “Jn. 
deed you will not,” replied his sister, ‘‘ for they are 
not ours, and you must be honest even in little things,” 
“Oh, then,” said Thomas, his eyes brightening 
while he expressed his thoughts, ‘‘we will throw 
them over the wall again, and he will be sure to 
find them.” Admirable intention! all through life 
may principles of true rectitude direct the little boy. 


My dea readers let me now impress Upon your 
minds the absolute need of the most sgrupulous hon. 


esty on all occasions. You cannot tell how pilfer. 
ing an apple, or stealing a pear, or a book, may 
stamp your character for life. Should your friends 
ever see any thing like duplicity in your conduct, 
they could not help being suspicious, which would 
make you feel very uncomfortable ; therefore, say 
indignantly to the tempter, when he would incline 
you to that which is wrong, ‘‘ how can I do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God ?” and let the 
holy Psalmist’s prayer be continually your prayer, 
both morning and evening too; “let integrity and 
uprightness preserve me :” and ever remember the 
two following lines, which, though old are valuable: 
*¢¥t is a sin to steal a pin, 

And ’tis much more a greater thing.” 








DIALOGUE. 
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MATERNAL SOCIETIES, 


Child. Mother, there are so many Societies. | 
looked for you this afternoon, when I came home 
from school, and they told me you were gone to 
the Maternal Society :—you go very often, mother. 
What is a Maternal Society ? 

Mother. It is a meeting of mothers to pray for 
their children, and to read good books which tel! 
them how they are to be brought up, and to talk 
to each other about the best ways of teaching them. 

Child. Thatisvery good. Do all mothers ev- 
ery where meet and do so? 

Mother. No, my dear; Maternal Societies are 
not very common I believe. I wish they were 
more so. But many mothers pray for their children, 
who do not belong to such Societies. 

Child. Why don’t they belong to them? 

Mother. Some do not know perhaps that there are 
such Societies, and some think that it is enough to 
pray for their children by themselves, and others 
have reasons that I do not know-of. 

Child. Why is it not enough for mothers to pray 
separately by themselves ? 

Mother. ‘They meet together for the same rea- 
sons that people meet together to pray in church or 
other meetings, and this does not hinder their pray- 
ing in private, but rather puts them in mind of it— 
and then you know they can talk together and one 
mother can tell the rest what she has found the best 
way with her children, and ifany one is in difficul- 
ty she can ask the rest for advice. Then besides, 
when I go I not only pray myself for you and your 
brothers and sisters, but I have the prayers of all 
who meet with me, for you, and I offer up mine for 
theirchildren. Surely the Lord will listen to the 
cry of mothers for the souls he has given them to 
train up for him. 

Child. Mother, what do you ask God to do for us! 

Mother. We pray that He would give you new 
hearts and make you good and holy children, who 
shall serve him faithfully here on earth and sing 
his praises for ever in heaven, after death. 

Child. Don’t you pray that we may be rich and 
happy? 

Mother. No, no, my child; the Bible teaches 
us in many places that riches often bring great 
trouble and draw away the heart from God :—when 





t in books, that a worm, a fly, or a mite, and all 


our Lord Jesus Christ was upon earth, he appeared 
asa poor man, and he said “ How hardly shall 4 
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rich man enter the kingdom of God!” And rich- 
es could not save you from sickness and death ;— 
the rich man who was clothed in purple and fine 
linen and fared sumptuously every day, died at last, 
and became so poor that he could not get even a 
drop of water to cool his tongue. And as for hap- 
piness, we pray that you may be truly happy in 
serving God, for that is the only true happiness. 

Our Maternal Society is governed by some good 
rules and I should like very much that all moth- 
e1s should know of such Societies, and that many 
more might be formed. 

Child. Mother, do you think God has ever an- 
swered the prayers of your Society ? 

Mother. We have reason to think he has—sev- 
eral of the children whose mothers belong to it, 
have begun to serve God. Remember my child 
that your conversion is prayed for—that little, nev- 
er-dysug soul of yours is carried before the throne 
of grace, “ with strong crying and tears,” to the 
Lord, that he would save it for Jesus’ sake. 











THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








ADVANTAGES OF GOING TO A SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Some months ago [ was called to visit the death- 
bed of a young man, who had been brought upina 
Sabbath school. He was a very upright, industri- 
ous, and conscientious young man; he had been ad- 
mitied a member of the churchof Christ, and walk- 
ed consistently with his profession. The God whom 
he served in life did not forsake him when he came 
todie. His death was calm, peaceful, and happy. 
A-few-days before he died, I put to him some ques- 
tions relating to the Sabbath school which he had 
attended ; and after having related the circumstan- 
ees connected with his admission into the school, he 
said that he had reasea to bless God that he ever 
went to the Sabbath school, for all he knew of the 
Saviour he had learned there. He had indeed great 
reason to acknowledge this blessing, for while he 
lived he enjoyed the pleasures of religion, and now 
he is dead, he is, 1 doubt not, enjoying the reward 
of the righteous in the upper and better world. 





You, my dear young reader, are perhaps a schol- 
ar in a Sabbath school ; suffer me then toask wheth- 
er you have got any good by attending there? The, 
design of your being sent to the Sabbath school is| 
that you may become wise and good. First, have | 
you become wiser by what you have been taught in 
the school? Do you know more of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, more of God, of Jesus Christ, and of your- 
self, than when you first attended the school? 
What have you learned about heaven, and the way | 
to get there? of hell, and the way to escape from | 
it?—Secondly, have you become better by what you 
have heard in the Sabbath school? It will profit 
you very little to obtain the knowledge of the word 
of God, unless you practise what you know. You 
have been taught that your heart is very wicked, 
and that unless it be made new, you never will goto 
heaven. Now has this led you to pray to God to 
give you a new heartand aright spirit? You have 
been told that the Son of God came into the world 
to save poor sinners, and that whosoever believes 
in him will be saved. Has this made you love him 
for being so kind, and have you given up your heart 
to him that he may save you? You have also been 
instructed that repentance is necessary to salvation. 
Have you repented of your sins, and cried to God 
to have mercy upon you, a poor sinful child? My 
dear child, I ask you, What good have you got by 
going tothe Sabbath school? What are you the 
better for all the instruction you have received? I 


repentance, and no'space for repentance in the 
grave, let it be your immediate and anxious concern. 
to attend to the interests of your soul now, for death 
siands at the deor, and in such an hour as ye think 
not, the Son of man cometh. _[ Youth’s Friend. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
A FAITHFUL SABBATH SCHOLAR. 

Messrs. Epirors.—The following interesting fact occurred 
in New-York, and its authenticity may be relied on. 

& litle girl of S or 9 years of age, a Sabbath 
school scholar, hearing her father use very profane 
language, while engaged in conversation, ran up to 
him, and with tears in her eyes, said ‘‘ Father if 
you use such wicked wards, God won’t love you,” 
very earnestly begging him not to profane the name 
of God. ‘The father seemed stunned by the reproof 
of his child and walked immediately away, it is ho- 
ped with an arcow of conviction in his heart. We 
hope that all onr little feaders, who may be tempted 
to indulge in profaneness will remember that if they 
continue to disobey the commands of God, he will 
not love them—and that for every idle (as well as 
wicked) word, they must give an account in the 
day of judgment. S. F. A. 








THE NURSERY. 








“ THAT’S A LITTLE BABY’S GRAVE.” 


Walking the other day across a church-yard in 
the town of B , My attention was drawn to two 
very little boys, who were skipping nimbly from 
one grave to another, full of childish playfulness, 
when one of them made a sudden pause, and point- 
ing at a very short and narrow grave, he said to his 
companion, ‘‘ That’sa little baby’s grave.” I saw 
them both look attentively at the spot, wondering, 
perhaps, how it happened that a “‘ little baby” should 
die! And have not some of you, my little readers, 
wondered too? You have walked, I dare say, thro’ 
many charch-yards, and have you not been struck, 
as this little boy was, at the many little graves? 
And if little children die, why may not you? Per- 
haps you may, for ‘‘ we know not what shall be on 
the morrow.” (James4: 14 What wiil become 





you are good, and pray to God, love your father and 
mother and brothers and sisters and every body else 
besides; if you love to mind Jesus Christ who died 
even for little children, and who has said, ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not,” (Matt. 19: 14.) then you will go to heaven 
where all good people go. But if you are wicked, 
and do not mind your father and mother, do not 
love your brothers and sisters, are cruel or unkind 
toany one; if you tell lies and say wicked words, 
you will not go to heaven, but to hell. 

[London Child’s Companion. 


-Lr—- 
“Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep the 
door of my lips.” Psalm 141: 3. 

Ann and her brother William were playing to- 
gether and William wanted Ann to give hima string 
she had. She said, ‘I will this afternocn.” “ Ah! 
no, you won't,” said William, “ give it to me now.” 
“But I will,” said Ann. ‘“ Say ‘upon your word 
and sacred honor,’”’ said William, ‘“‘and then I'll 
believe you.” Their mother overheard this conver- 
sation and calledtothem. ‘My children! do you 
know what you are saying?” “ What mother ?” said 
they. - ‘* Do you know William that you are telling 
Ann to swear to you upon her word and honor, or 
else you will not believe her?” ‘I did not say 
swear, mother,” said the little boy. ‘ But,” said 





wish you to ask yourself these questions ; and what 
makes me wish it is this, that if you are not the 
better for going to Sabbath school in this world, your 
punishment will be much greater in the world to 
come, than if you had never enjoyed that privilege. 

If you have never done it yet, it is now high time 
that you should repent of your sins, believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and. seek the salvation of your 
Precious soul. What happened to this young man 
Must happen to you; for it is appointed unto all men 


his mother, “‘if Ann says what you told her to, 
she will swear. 


deadly poison.” 





ence todie ; and since there is nosalvation without 





Go both of you and get your Tes- 
taments and come and read to me Matthew 5: 33 
—37. And when you pray night and morning do 
not forget to ask the Lord to “set a watc: before 
your mouth and to keep the door of your lips.” 
How much anger and quarrelling and misery come 
from the tongue! The Bible says “the tongue is 
a fire, a. world of iniquity, an anruly evil, full of|or winged their short flight, to the close shadow of 
I heard alittle boy, the other day 
call his sister a. thief because she took without, 


—_— 


knowing it was his, something he had been playing 
with. Childrea commit a great deal of sin too, by 
telling tales of each other when they are angry. For 
they always say a great deal that is not true and 
they do it in spite, not because they are sorry and 
wish those who have offended them to be taught 
better.—Oh! how can such children think to go to 
Heaven where the blessed Jesus is, who was so pa- 
tient and meek and quiet, when wicked men spit 
on him and mocked him and struck him! 


** Let love through all your actions run 
And all your words be mild, 

Live like the blessed virgin’s son, 
That sweet and holy child. 

Now Lord of all he reigns above, 
And from his heavenly throne, 

He sees what children dwell in love, 
And marks them for his own.”’ 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE CARNATION, 
‘Tt is well known that the examination of flow- 
ers and vegetables of every description by the mi- 
Gtoscope, opens a new and interesting field of won- 
ders to the inquiring naturalist. Sir John, Hill has 
given the following interesting account of what ap- 
peared on his examining a carnation :—: The prin- 
cipal flower wasa carnation. The fragrance of this 
led me toenjoy it frequently. The sense of smel- 
ling was notthe only one affected on these occa- 
sions : while that was satiated with the powerful 
sweet, the ear was constantly attacked by an ex- 
tremely soft, but agreeable murmuring sound. Iq, 
was easy to know,that some animal within the covert 
must be the musician, and that the little noise must 
come from some little creature, suited to produce it. 
I instantly distended the lower part of the flower, 
and placing it ina full light, could discover troops 
of little insects frisking, with wild jollity, among 
the narrow pedestals that supported its leaves, and 
the little threads that occupied its centre. What a 
fragrant world for their habitation! What a per- 
fect security from all annoyance in the dark green 
husk that surrounded the scene of action? Adapt- 
ing a microscope to take in, at one view, the whole 
base of the flower, I gave myself an opportunity of 


, of you, if you should die while you are young? If| contemplating what they were about, and this for 


many days together, without giving them the least 
disturbance.—T hus | could discover their economy, 
their passions,.and their enjoyments. The micro- 
scope, on this occasion, had given what nature 
seemed to have denied to the objects of contempla- 
tion. ‘The base of the flower extended itself under 
its influence to a vast plain, the slender stems of the 
leaves became as it were trunks of so many stately 
cedars; the threads in the middle seemed columns 
of massy structure, supporting at the top their sev- 
eral ornaments; and the narrow spaces between 
were enlarged in walks, parterres, and terraces. 
On the polished bottoms of these, brighter than Pa- 
rian marble, walked in pairs, alone, or in companies, 
the winged inhabitants: these, from little dusky 
flies, for such only the naked eye could have shown 
them,were raised to glorious glittering animals,stain- 
ed with living purple, and with a glossy gold, that 
would have made all the labours of the loom contemp- 
tible inthe comparison. I could, at leisure, as they 
walked together, admire their elegant limbs, their 
velvet shoulders, and their silken wing ; their backs 
vying with the empyrean in its blue ; and their eyes, 
each formed of a thousand others, out glittering the 
little planes on a brilliant. I could observe them sin- 
gling out their favourite females ; courting them with 
the music of their buzzing wings, with little songs, 
formed for their little organs,leading them from walk 
to walk, among the perfumed shades, & pointing out 
to their taste » de drop of liquid nectar, just bursting 
from some vein within the living trunk. Here, were 
the perfumed groves, the more than mystic shades 
of the poet’s fancy realized. Here the happy lov- 
ers spent their days in joyful dalliance, or in the 
triumph of their little hearts, skipped after one a- 
nother, from stem to stem, among the painted trees, 


some broader leaf, to revel undisturbed in the height 
of all felicity.’ [Dick's Christian Philosopher. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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INFANT SCHOOL EXHIBITION, 

We often form and indulge wishes concerning 
our readers; for our habit of writing for their pe- 
rusal gives them a special interest in our thoughts 
and feelings, more than other children. Seldom 
have we thought of them so much, as when we 
were witnessing a scene from which we have now 
just retired; and our ardent wish was, that they 
could all lave been present with us, to see what we 
saw, and to share in the pleasure which we enjoyed. 
And what was the scene that we witnessed? It 
was the public exhibition of an Infant School. The 
school in Bedford Street, under the instruction of 
Biss Blood, was taken into the church in Essex 
Street, and set upon a stage in front of the pulpit. 
The teacher, with her assistants and monitors, oc- 
cupied thie level part of the stage next to the audi- 
ence; the children sat back toward the pulpit, on 
four long seats raised one above another like stairs, 
and facing the people. The house was filled with 
ladies and gentlemen, and the members of the 
Legislatuic occupied the pews on each side of the 
centre aisle. he people had generally taken their 
seats before the school came in, and the house had 
become still. Suddenly a sound of infant voices 
was heard in front of the house ; every eye was tur- 
ned toward the door, and almost the whole audi- 
ence were instantly on their feet to catch a better 
view of the approaching group. They proceeded 
up the broad aisle and ascended to their seats, mar- 
ching to their own measure as they counted togeth- 
er “ one —two—three—four—five—six—&c :” and 
as they cried “one hundred,” they were all seated. 
Miss Blood gave them a signal, and immediately 
all were still. 

At the commencement of the exercises, they 
lied up their infant voices and sung their morning 
hymn ; after which they answered severa) questions 
concerning God and his blessed book, and the Rev. 
Mr. Malcom prayed with them and all the congre- 
gation. ‘Their teacher then lod them through a- 
bout the usual order of the school. ,'They would 
read, spell, enumerate, add, subtract, repeat the 
multipiication table, recite in grammar, and answer 
questions about colors, and animals, and countries, 
and a great variety of subjects. Then they would 
sing a hymn, or be questioned from the Bible, and 
about moral duties in their own simple language. 
Then they would respond to signs or gestures in 
imitation of a teacher or monitor, sometimes ac- 
companied with a song or a recitation. ‘The ex- 
ercise of ‘the arms and hands, was abundant, and 
once in a while they were permitted to make the 
floor shake by a general drumming with their feet. 
This gave variety to their employments, and also 
served the purpose of exercise for their bodies. 
This practice is pursued much farther in the school 
room, than it was proper to do in the church; and 
a large number of the very youngest scholars were 
left at home at this time, because they would 
not probably have kept themselves still enough for 
the occasion. The number present, however, was 
over fifty, and the eldest among them we suppose 

was not over six years of age. 

One of the most pleasing parts of the exhibition 
was that, where Miss Blood took a /ittle monitor 
from the school to stand before the rest and lead 
them in the recitation. In one instance it was a 
little boy ; in another, a pleasant little girl in a 
white dress; and neither of them was four years 
old. The little girl gave off the words and the ges- 
tures with perfect ease and regularity; and all 
the children repeated them after her as they 
would after their teacher. Miss Blood also taught 
them a few things about grammar in a manner very 
simple and pleasing. She took three of the small 
boys and placed them by her side. One of them 





was short, the second shorter, and the third the 
Thus she compared the ad- 
** What,” said she, “is the name of this 
“ Thom- 
** What part of speech is 


shortest of them all. 
jective. 
boy ?” putting her hand upon his head. 
as,” said the children, 


er?’ “Proper.” ‘Why?’ ‘* Because it is the 
name of one, and not of all the boys.” ‘ Is ‘Thomas 
a good boy?” ‘ Yes.”—Then she inquired what 
makes a good boy, and went upon other subjects. 
It is one excellence of this school, that the attention 
of the little things is not confined hour after hour 
to one study, till they become weary and disgusted. 
They change very often and almost make their 
studies a mere diverting play; and yet they are 
taught to understand things so Well, that they learn 
faster than they could in any other school. 
We venture to say that the whole congregation, 
both old and young, were edified and delighted with 
what they saw and heard ; and that parents and leg- 
islators were ready to bless the day when Infant 
Schools were invented and introduced into our hap- 
py country. This school is maintained by benevo- 
lent people, for the children of poor people; and 
the managers have been obliged to turn away many 
children for want of room. Acollection wastaken up 
at this meeting, to assist them in hiring a larger room 
or in establishing other schools: it amounted to $128. 
Mr. Malcom made a few remarks at the close. 
He said that some of the parents of these children 
are in the State Prison ; others are living in a state 
of great wretchedness.and vice; while others are 
probably reputabie in character, but too poor to af- 
ford their children any advantages of education. 
Some instances that had come to the knowledge of 
the Managers were truly distressing. One of them 
lately entered a house where an infant was lying 
deserted by its mother, and without clothes except 
a single rag, exposed to the weather at an open win- 
dow. On leaving the house, the lady observed two 
older children sitting upon ashed, and singing to- 
gether a hymn they had learned at the Infant School. 
Such are some of the dark and desolate places, from 
which this institution is collecting the poor outcasts, 
to bring them under the influence of instruction 
and gospel light. The good effects begin to be ap- 


instances were mentioged. 

We trust the time is near, when these excellent 
sehools shall be established in cvery considerable 
village, and be accews#le to the children of all 
classes. For they are not confined to the children 
ofthe poor. They are far better fitted for the 
young children of any family, than any other 
schools ; and one or more are already established 
in Boston, in which parents pay for the tuition of 
their children. 


to the tune of ‘I won’t be a Nun.” 
O, is it not a pity, 
Such a little child as T, 
Who loves to go to Infant School 
Should stay at home and cry? 
@ I can’t stay ae I can’t stay away, 
I am so fond of Infant School, I cannot stay away. 
O Mother, please to let me go 
And see how good Pll be ; 
I will make haste home from school 
And tell you all I see. 
O IT can’t stay away—O I can’t stay away, 
I am so fond of Infant School, I cannot stay away. 








MISCELLANY. 

A Greek Boy’s Love of Learning. —Mr. King 
in his journal while in Greece, says :--“‘Several per- 
sons called to-day for the Gospel, and I am obliged 
to send them empty away. In the afternoon a lit- 
tle boy came and asked me for a small school book, 
printed at Malta. I asked for it fifteen paras, (about 
three cents.) He said he had no money, and stood 
waiting, till the spot where he stood was so wet with 
perspiration, that the print of his feet was visible 
on the floor for along time after he went away. 
Seeing him wait so long, I told him again, that he 
must give me fifteen paras for the book. “I am 
poor,” said he, ‘‘and cannot pay it. Father I have 
not ; he was killed by the Turks, or I know not by 
whom. He is gone—my mother is left with myself 
and two sisters—and I cannot pay!” While he 
thus spoke and plead for a book, his eyes filled with 
tears and I could no longer resist. SoI gave him 
his request. He is thirteen years old, and has al- 








parent already ; of which some happy and affecting |” 


The following lines were sung by the children 


write. I mention this simply to let you know how 
much desire is manifested here for books.” 

—-—e— 
Indian Sagacity.—It would be a pity not to pre- 
serve the following anecdote,which displays so much 
of that accuracy of observation which is known to 
be one of the characteristics of our red brethren of 
the West :—An Indian upon his return home to his 
hut one day, discovered that his venison which had 
been hung upto dry, had been stolen. After taking 
observations upon the spot, he set off in pursuit of 
the thief, whom he tracked through the woods. Af- 
ter going some distance he met some persons of 
whom he inquired, if they bad not seen a little, old 
white man, with a short gun, and accompanied by 
a small dog, with a bob tail? They replied in the 
affirmative, and upon the Indian assuring them that 
the man thus dascribed had stolen his venison, they 
desired to be informed how he was able to give such 
a minute description of a person whom he had not 
seen. The Indian answered thus :—* The thief I 
know isa Uittle man, by his having made a pile of 
stones to stand upon in order to reach the venison 
from the height I hung it, standing on the ground ; 
—that he is an dld man, I know by his short steps, 
which I have traced over the dead leaves in the 
woods ;—and that he is a white man I know by. his 
turning out his toes when he walks which an Indian 
never does. His gun I know to be short, by the 
mark which the muzzle made by rubbing the bark 
of the tree on which it leaned ;—that his dog is 
small, I know by his tracks; and that he has a bob 
tail, I discovered by the mark it made in the dust 
where he was sitting at the time his master was ta- 
king down the meat.” 
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POETRY. 











From the Religious Intelligencer. 
Ihave no greater joy than to hear that my children walk 
in the TRUTH.” —St. John. 


WRITTEN ON MEETING SEVERAL FORMER PUPILS, aT 
THE COMMUNION TABLE. 


Wheu gathering round a Saviour’s board, 

Those youthful forms belov’d I see, 
Who once the happy paths explor’d 

Of learning, and of peace with me. 
Who from my side with pain would part, 

My entering step with gladness greet, 
And pour incessant o’er my heart 

A tide of love, so pure, so sweet, 
While now, from each expressive face, 

Beam tranquil faith, and hope benign, 
While in each eye Heaven’s smile I trace, 

The tear of joy suffuses mine.— 


Father ! I thank thy guardian care, 
Which thus its holiest gift hath shed,— 
Guide thou their steps through every snare, 
From every danger shield their head.— 
From poisonous error’s dire controul, 
From pride, from change, from darkneas free, 
Preserve each timorous, trusting soul, 
That like the Ark-Dove turns to Thee.— 


And may the wreath which happy days 
Around our hearts so fondly wove, 
Still bind us, till we speak thy praise, 
As sister spirits, one in love.— 
One, where no lingering ill can harm,— 
One, where no baneful fate can sever, 
Where nought but holiness duth charm, 
And all that charms shall live forever. Mw. 
Hartford, Feb. Ist, 1829. 
—-Le— 
HYMN FOR CHILDREN. 
By J. CLargx. 
Almighty Sovereign of the skies, 
Thou only good, thou only wise ; 
* Our youthfial hymns to thee we bring, 
And hail thee UNIVERSAL KiNG. 
The heavenly choirs around thy throne 
Attune their harps to thee alone ; 
And shall we, children here below, 
No praises on thy name bestow. _ 
Send down, O Lord, thy power and grace, 
And fill our hearts with prayer and praise ; 
Then, ceaseless, shall our songs ascend, 
In anthems to the children’s Friend. 
Oft as at Sabbath School we meet, 
Our Scripture lessons to repeat, 
May Jesus in our midst appear, 
To give us knowledge, love, und fear. 
And when our Sabbath’s here are o’er, 
When up to heaven our spi) iis soar, 








Thomas?” ‘A noun.” 


“Ys it common or prop- 


ready advanced so -far in learning as to begin to 


May golden harps to us be ¢: ven, 
To sing thy e praise in heaven. 








